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provides a minority with the possibility of becoming a majority
through the education of citizens by public opposition has gone
as far as it can politically to meet legitimate grievance. Under
the conditions indicated, the democrat who enjoys freedom of
agitation must abide by the decision of the majority even when
he believes it to be wrong.

This does not in principle justify toleration of a minority whose
actual programme calls for the overthrow of democratic political
institutions by force of arms. Any particular minority may be
tolerated on grounds of prudence or expediency, for example,
where it is opposed to another minority, more dangerous at
the moment, or where its suppression is likely to establish a
precedent that may be extended to other minorities who are
genuinely devoted to democratic processes.

The "potential hero" in a democracy sees what others do not.
His will to action is stronger. His knowledge of what must be
done to realize what he sees is surer. For these reasons, he finds
himself, more likely than not, in a minority. His sense of his
vocation impels him to fight for his insight. His loyalty to the
democratic ideal compels Him to make this insight the common
faith of the majority. If the latter remain stubbornly intractable,
his chances of heroic action, as a democrat, are lost. The hero
fades into history as a "village Hampden.9*
Superior talent and strong vision, however, press for ex-
pression. So far as the hero does not renounce, politics as a
sphere of activity, his task becomes to get himself accepted by a
majority. For, as a democrat, he does not dare to admit to himself
or to others that he wants to make himself independent of the
majority. In pursuit of a majority, he may seek to win it, broadly
speaking, by the patient methods of education, relying upon the
inherent reasonableness of his vision to make its way.
In so far as he does this, and only so far, democracy is safe from
the hero. This means that he courts failure. But the hero may
master the arts of the demagogue and use the very instruments
of democracy to debase its quality. Yet as long as democratic
controls are not abolished, the hero as demagogue must still
build up, cajole, and cater for the majority. He acquires a con-
tempt for the group he leads by virtue of the methods by which
he corrupts them. In the process, if his own will and insight grow
uncertain and cloudy, he becomes just another politician. He is